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FOREWORD. 



The translation of Sukraniti is based on the text edited by Dr. Gustav 
Oppert for Madras Government in 1882. 

An Introduction to this translation forms Volume XVI of The Sacred Books 
of the Hindus Series and is called “The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology/’ The discussion of date and locale of the treatise is among other 
topics the subject-matter of that work, of which the table of contents under 
main headings is given below : 
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BOOK I.- NON- POLITICAL. 

Relativity of Niti sastras. 

The Bata of Ancient Indian Geography. 

The Bata of Ancient Indian Ethnology. 

The Data of Ancient Indian Mineralogy. 

The Data of Ancient Indian Botany. 

The Data of Ancient Indian Zoology. 

The Data of Ancient Indian Art (Architecture, Sculpture and Paint- 
ing). 

The Data of Ancient Indian Morals and Manners (including socio- 
religious rites and institutions). 

The Data of Ancient Indian Pedagogy (including vidyds , kalds, and 
literature). 

The Data of Ancient Indian Economics (including statistics of 
Prices^ Wages, &c). 

BOOK Il.-POLiriCAL. 

The Data of Ancient Indian Polity or Constitution, l.e., form of 
Government (including the theory of Rostra or State). 

The Data of Ancient Indian Public Finance, 

The Bata of Ancient Indian Jurisprudence. 

The Bata of Ancient Indian International Law (the Doctrine of 
Mandala , as influencing the conceptions regarding 4 spheres of 
influence ' and ‘ spheres of interest,' 



These Data are collected from an analytical study of the facts and ideas 
embodied in Sukraniti, and have been placed as far as possible in their proper 
historical perspective by comparison with the landmarks of Indian and‘ 
European thought. The first six chapters of Book I are already out together 
with five valuable appendices, kindly contributed by Dr, Brajendranfltha Seal, 
M*A f , Ph, D., King George V Professor of Philosophy in the University of 




Calcutta, dealing with the scientific concepts of the Hindus regarding Plants 
and Plant Life, the classification of Animals, the Nervous System of the Tantras, 
Vital Force, Heredity, Mechanics and Acoustics. 

I beg tc acknowledge my indebtedness to Pandit Yogendranatha Tarfea- 
Samkhya-Vedantatirtha of Susung (Mymensingh), with whom I read portions 
of Sukraniti, R&ja-tarangini, some of the Puranas, and other Sanskrit works. 

I have also to thank Kumar Narendra Nath Law M.A, B.L., author of 
Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (based on the Arthasastra of Kautilya) for the 
labour he has kindly undergone in preparing the Index to this translation, 

Nor must I omit to express my gratefulness to Major B. D, Basu, I.M.S. 
(Retd.), the learned editor of the Series, and Pi of. Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A., 
Premchand Roychand Scholar, author of A History of Indian Shipping , from 
whom, among others, I have derived help in manifold ways during a period of 
ill-health and distraction in the midst of which the translation was finished. 

Finally, 1 have to add that the work is humbly dedicated to Pandit Iswara 
Chandra Vidyas&gara, the great Indian Educator of the 19th century. 



April , 1914. 



BENOY KUMAR SARKAR. 




SUKRA-NITI 

OB 

SUKRACHARYYA’S SYSTEM OP MORALS. 

N,B.~ References are to lines and not to slohas « 

CHAPTEE I. 

THE DUTIES OF PRINCES. 

1 1—3. Having saluted and duly worshipped the Stay of the Uni- 
verse, the Cause of the origin, maintenance and destruction (of the Crea- 
don), Sukracharyya, the offspring of Bhrigu, questioned with respectful 
decorum by Purvadevas or Asuras, his disciples, gave them a discourse on 
the essence of morals in the logical order. 

3 4 — 5. For, the good of men Brahma, the self-created Lord, had 
spoken that treatise on morals which contained 100 lakhs, ?. 10 million 

si okas. , 

3 5 — 7. By a process of selection, the essence of that Niti Sastra, 
which was an extensive argumentative thesis, has been compiled pn an ab- 
ridged form by Vasistha and others like myself for the increase of pros- 
perity of rulers of the earth and of others whose life is of short span. 

* The book is described as having its origin in a lecture by a professor to his 

disciples. * ( 

trg’^% .BribaspafPs disciples are the devas . rfVfTOJr—Sukra delivers the 
t. e,t the essence or compendium, not the whole treatise.The other reading is? 
which makes Sukra,tbe author of the whole thing. Bat that is not to the point. 

^ The end of Niti Sastra, as conceived by its first propounder, is here mentioned 
as being or usefulness To bumau beings. He believed that the precepts of 

Niti would conduce to social well-being. 

s Here is au indication that Sukra was only one of the many aeh&iyas who 

uudertook the synoptical editions of the vast work of BrahmiL 
rT^TTar^fTrT — Extensive because of full logical discussion. ^ 

CTing The abridgment was oalled for by the fact that art is long and life is 

ponces are specially meutioued here as those to whom Niti Sastra 
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1 23-24. Niti Sastra conduces to the desires and interests o£ all and 
hence is respected and followed by all. It is also indispensable to the piince 

since he is the lord of all men and things. 

2 25-26. Just as in the case of the sick persons who take unprescribed 
food ( sTtr^r ) the diseases come immediately and do not delay in manifesting 
themselves, so also in the case of the princes who are unschooled in the principles 
of Niti S&stra, the enemies make their appearance at once and do not delay in 



declaring themselves. 

27-28. The two primary functions of the king are protection of subjects 
and constant punishment of offenders ; these two cannot be achieved without 
Niti Sastra. 

29-30. The absence of Niti Sastra is always dangerous to a king like 
a vessel which leaks. It multiplies and satisfies enemies and causes the 
diminution of strength and efficiency. 

3 31-32. The man who by serving obedience to Niti becomes independ- 



ent (and follows his own inclinations without reference to Niti) has misery 
for his lot. Service to a lord in an independent way (l,e., without following 



Niti) is like licking the keen edge of the sword, 

33-34. The king who follows Niti is well-respected, but the king who 
does not follow it is not honoured. Where there are both Niti and mmht 

o 

there flourishes all-round prosperity. 

4 35-36. In order that the whole State may be productive of good ami 
comforts to the people without effort, Niti must be maintained and followed 
by the king for his own interests. 



, 1 Having discussed the comparative merits of the several sciences, the 

author is describing the universal utility of Niti S&afcra and dilating on its special 
importance to the monarch. Morals have to be studied not only by the ordinary 
men of the world ( g g ra i f T ft ) their common socio-economic interests but also 
and specially by the statesmen and politicians who are the guardians of the 

people, Niti S&sfcra is thus the science regulating social life, economic life 
and political life, in short, all the departments of human activity, 

2 Niti Sastra tutors kings to be always on their guard by keeping them 
well-informed of International Politics, and thus prevents the inroads of destrovera 
on the political organism. 1 

• ^ 3 In 11. 29-30 the author baa described the evil effects to a king of not following 
Niti, viz . , that the state is jeopardised both externally, and internally and totters 
to its fall. Here is described the evil effect to the subject of being 
i,e f , independent (of Niti), vis t) that he meets with misery end punishment, 

\ Peace and prosperity of the State can grow as a matter of course only if the 
relations between rulers and subjects, subjects aud subjects, and foreign affairs are 

well administered according to the precepts of Niti Sastra; and these certainly 
promote the rulei s own interests ^Tr*T%rT. It is ,l.is self-interest to advance 
s oo'el w elUbemg and the happiness of the Rejects and therefore to follow Niti. 

un-woiked for (spontaneous), natural benefits, i e* } advantages that 
or tticmse* ves,* 
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1 37-38. Of the prince who does not follow* Niti the kingdom is weakened, 
the army is inefficient, and the civil service is disorganised ; other elements of 
the State get topsy-turvy, in short, evils prevail everywhere. 

2 39-40. The king is the ruler, protector, and benefactor of the people j 
and acquires his strength by penance. And he is the lord of this earth j 
because of his deeds in the previous births as well as of penance. 

3 41-42'. Time is divided into several periods, epochs or ages according, ' 
in the first place, (to the atmospheric conditions, e.g.. moisture and temperature, 
i.e.,)' to rains, cold and heat and (to the astronomical conditions, e.g.) to the 
movements, shape and nature of the planets ; and in the second place, to the 
deeds and activities of men, whether beneficial or hurtful, and great or small. 

4 43-44, The king is the cause of the setting on foot of the 
customs, usages and movements and hence is the cau^e or maker of time 



] There are ^ or seven factors of i lie State:— (1) Sovereignty 
Ministers and officers WTrSf (3) Friends, ijgg (4) Treasure, gfbf (5) Kingdom 
(6) Fort 3* if (7) The Army 3f$r. Each of these factors becomes Weak and inefficient 
and there is the stamp of (g e , absence of good and prosperity) on the 

whole State when the ruler is not well up in Niti. It is proficiency in Nifci that 
maintains each department in its proper place and contributes to the Older and 

progress of the body politic. In these lines that aspect of Niti Sastra is implied 
which is equivalent to that branch of the art of politics by which the internal 
constitution of the State is regulated. 

2 7TTOT He gets the K3T : or powers (of ruling, protecting and doing 

good to the people) through his :• or penance. These two lines have no con* 

( 

nexion with the importance of Niti [Sutra to the king described above or with 
what follows a*bout time and its effects. 

3 Meaurements of time are here described as being twofold :— * (1) Physical, 
according to (a) the seasons and (b) the rotations and revolutions in the Solar 
System which bring in days, nights, months and years. (2) Social or human, i e , 
historical, according to the events and movements in man’s social life, e.g., the age 
of Asoka/the epoch of the Reformation, &o, 

tITT^TT : according to the practices, movements, customs, and usages* 4c. — all 
those, in short, which mark what has been called ‘ the spirit of the age.’ 

4 The author here discusses the question as to whether time is more important 
than man in regulating the affairs of the world. He takes for granted the doctrine 

that man is responsible for bis vror and therefore must be a voluntary agent, 
regulating his own work by his owu initiative aud not at the will of other ageuts, 
eg , time. And, therefore, the common excuse that it is the spirit of the age, the 
that has done such and such things falls to the ground. It is rather 
advanced here that man is the maker of his age. The spirit of the age is what 
is created by the king’s activities. 

In describing the superiority of the king over time the author propounds a very 
important truth that man is the architect of his own fate. The line of arguments ip 
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(i.e., the creator of epochs). I£ the age or time were the cause (of usages and 
activities) there could be no virtue in the actors. 

1 45-47. Through fear of the punishment meted out by the king, each 
man gets into the habit of following his own clhanna or duty. The person who 
practises his own duty (and sticks to it) can become powerful and influential in 
this world. Without strict adherence to one’s own walk in life there can be 
no happiness. Practising one’s own duty is the paramount penance. 

48-49. Even the gods minister to the wants of him by whom this 
practice of one’s own duty is increased among men. What to say of the 
human beings ? 



2 50-51. The king should make the subjects acquire the habits of per- 
forming their duties by the use of his terrible sceptre. And he himself should 
practise his own religion, or Ills influence will be on the wane. 

3 52-54. From the very moment a man attains the position of a 
king through skill, might or valour, no . matter whether he is properly 



11. 41*44 is as follows ; The makes the epoohs of time, and the king makes the 

’SffRK, therefore, the king is the maker of cffivf or time. 

From 1. 43 it would appear that the author recognises the second of the above 
measurements of time, i e., Historical Division according to ‘^TT^’TT as the primary 

standard of time and considers the Physical division to be within and subsidiary 
to it. Thus time should be reckoned not by centuries, years, months, days, <fco., 
but calculated according to the epochmaking activities of kings. Historical move- 
ments are, in his opinion, the real basis of calculation with regard to time, 

1 The importance of the king and his authority is here brought out by the fact 
that it is his sceptre that keeps each individual subject to the performance of his 
own duty, and thus peoples the world with really able and happy inhabitants. 
For the strict observance of one’s own avocations and the religious performance 
of one’s own duties in life are the great promoters of human efficiency and 

happiness. 

One’s own dharma or duty. These lines contain a praise of the celebra* 

ted doctrines of Personal Religion and Individual Morality (as opposed to those 
of Universal religion and Absolute morality) which form the bedrock of Hindu 
Sociology, and suggest the theory of or Divisions of meu according to 

their Fitness for the enjoyment of Rights on which the casta system is founded. 
This is the most fundamental maxim of Hindu social polity that every individual 
has bis own religion and duty, and that religion and duty vary with the position, 
attainments and capabilities of individuate. This philosophy of the relativity of 

the duties of man to hia position in society is eloquently taught by Sri Krisna 
to Arjuna in tbe Gila, 

2 Tbe king’s or duty is to make the subjects S3TW f?ncrT i,e. t obedient 

to their own duties. If the king fails in his own duty, the subjects Would go 
astray, each from his own work in^life. And this would bring in misery and 
disorder upon the State. Hence the HvT ^PT or diminution of influence and impor- 
tance, 

3 The responsibility of the king to perform his by enforcing the practice 

of^STW among his subjects and to protect them according to the rules of Niti 

Sasfcra begins from the very moment of his assumption of the royal position. 




anointed and duly installed or not, he should begin to rule his subjects according 
to Niti, being always above board and ever holder of the sceptre. 

1 55-56. Of the intelligent man even the small' wealth can daily increase. 
And even lower animals can be subdued through heroism, morality, might 
and wealth. 

3 57-5$. There are three kinds of penance, tdlcika, rdjtulka and t limit ta , ‘ 
The king has his character according to the penance lie often performs. 

59-62. The king who is constant to his own duty and is the protector of 
his subjects, who performs all the sacrifices and conquers his enemies, and who 
is charitable, forbearing and valorous, has no attachment to the things of enjoy- 
ment and is dispassionate, is called sdtvika and attains salvation at death. 

63. The king who has the opposite characteristics is tdmasa and gets hell 
at death. 

64-8. The miserable king who is not companionate and is mad through 
passions, who is envious and untruthful, who has vanity, cupidity and attachment 
for enjoyable tilings, who practises deceit and villany, who is not the same or 
uniform in thought, speech and action, who is fond of picking up quarrels 
and associates himself with the lower classes, who is independent of, and does 
not obey, Niti, and who is of an intriguing disposition, is called mjasa and gets 
the condition of lower animals or immovable thought after death. 

69-70. The sdlmka king enjoys the blessings (?) of the gods, the rdjasika 
those of the men, the tdmasa of the demons. Mind should hence be devoted 
to satva* 



By artifice or by force or by heroism and not by the ordinary rule 
of succession. Sukraobaryya is not a believer in the theory that * necessity has no 

law’ but maintains that iu extraordinary cases also his Sastra must be followed. 

/ , „ ..... 

Niti Sastra is unrelenting and extremely rigid in its precepts which cannot be 

relaxed or compromised eveu in revolutionary times, eg , when a throne falls vac- 
ant and is occupied by an usurper by hook or by crook, The usurper must not 
wait to have bis claim formally recognised and bis position well secured } but as 
soon as be gets the reins of government be must act upon the rules of Niti like the 
legally recognised ruler of normal States. 

As soon as a revolution is effected, the revolutionists must display their political 
ability by organising the administration and establishing security and order in the 

State. Sukrauibi is here anticipating the sense of political morality manifested 
in modern times. 

1 Some of the virtues of a king and their effects. The two lines, however. 

$ 

have no connexion with the praise of king of a bove or with what follows, 
s There are three classes of kings according to their nature and characteristics. 



